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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Surveying its bulging storehouses, 
U S Dep’t of Agriculture sometime 
ago ordered farmers to cut wheat 
acreage by 15%. Similar reduction 
of 129% on corn planting has 
just been made. But out here in 
the farm belt we long ago ob- 
served that these restrictions do 
not necessarily result in a com- 
parable crop reduction. 

A farmer, directed to reduce 
acreage, naturally fallows his least 
productive lands; or, more likely, 
diverts them to unrestricted crops. 
Moreover, he will step up the use 
of fertilizer, and otherwise give his 
reduced acreage extra att’n. Thus 
it is est’d that while winter wheat 
acreage is off the specified 15%, 
the total crop, by present indica- 
tions, may be cut little more than 
2%. Just another instance of indi- 
vidual initiative and ingenuity out- 
witting bureaucratic edict. 

Another factor which urban 
dwellers generally do not appreci- 
ate is the remarkable advances 
made recently in the fertility and 
productiveness of seed. This is 
especially apparent in hybrid corn, 
which is rapidly becoming the ac- 
cepted seed of the mid-west. Twen- 
ty yrs ago we planted approx 100 
million acres of corn to harvest 
2.5 billion bushels of grain. Last 
yr, from 88 million acres, the yield 
was about 3.4 billion bushels. Thus, 
while cutting acreage 12% we 
upped the yield more than a third. 


Pres Harry S Truman, in annual 
State of the Union Message to 
Congress: “Today, by the grace of 
God, we stand a free and prosper- 
ous nation with greater possibilities 
for the future than any people 
have ever had before in the history 
of the world.” 1-Q 

Sen Ros’t Tart, of Ohio: “Pres 
Truman’s message . . . reminds me 
of that quotation from Byron, ‘The 
mildest mannered man that ever 
scuttled ship or cut a throat.’” 2-Q 


“ ” 


HAROLD W Dopps, pres, Princeton 
Univ: “A nation whose citizens 
can read and write but whose 
reading tastes do not rise above 
the level of desire for the excita- 
tion of adolescent emotions is easy 
game for dictators.” 3-Q 

Dr HERBERT HEATON, economic 
historian: “Actually, the 20th cen- 
tury began in ’14 with the Ist 
World War, and the 19th century 
started in 1789 when the constitu- 
tion was adopted.” 4-Q 


“ ” 


MARTIN NIEMOELLER, German Prot- 
estant leader: “Most Germans 
think of our times as the post- 
Christian era.” 5-Q 


“ ” 


ALLEN R KLINE, pres, American 
Farm Bureau Fed: “A Gov’t guar- 
antee of high and profitable agri- 
cultural prices at all times is the 
beginning of the end of personal 
liberty for farmers.” 6-Q 

JacCK MAcCGETRICK, master ma- 
chinist, Bronx Dep’t of Water Sup- 
ply, who is helping to deal with 


N Y’s water shortage: “Never in 
my 24 yrs here has the public been 
so interested in our work. Eight 
yrs ago we pulled a million and a 
quarter little fish off our screens 
and nobody cared.” (Quoted in N Y 
Times Mag) 7-Q 

Dr RALPH W Socxkman, Christ 
Church, Methodist, N Y: “Many 
have surrendered to the idea that 
man is by nature a fighting ani- 
mal and hence wars are inevitable. 
They think security lies only in 
strengthening the cages to con- 
tain man’s increasing power of 
bestiality.” 8-Q 


Sen Paut H Dovusctas, of Ill: “We 
live in a warfare world, so to speak, 
rather than a welfare state.” 9-Q 

Dr JOSIAH CRUDUP, pres, Brenau 
College, Gainesville, Ga: “As the 
U S develops in the 2nd half of 
the 20th century, so the world 
will go.” 10-Q 

Moscow radio, prophesying black 
New Yr for the “capitalistic world”: 
“Tomorrow holds nothing in store 
but gloom and hopelessness for the 
capitalistic world.” 11-Q 
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ADVERTISING—1 

Several household appliance firms 
had been explaining in full-page 
adv’s that they were not only 
merchants but experts concerning 
the operations of their products. 
One advertiser in the field could 
mot make such a claim. In his 
smaller ad he said naively, “I don’t 
know from nothin’, but I sell 
cheap.” 

By combining honesty with a bit 
of whimsy he attracted more than 
passing comment. — CHas Carson, 
“The Truth Pays Dividends,” Good 
Business, 1-50. 





ARMAMENT—2 

It has been calculated by the 
ablest politicians that no _ state 
without being exhausted can main- 
tain above the 100th part of its 
mbrs in arms and idleness.—Epw 
Grsson,* Decline & Fall of the 
Roman Empire. (Bigelow, Brown) 


BUSINESS—3 

If I were to venture a forecast, 
I would say that business will be 
good in ’50 for those who make it 
good—CLaRENCE B GoOsHORN, pres 
of Benton & Bowles, quoted by 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, publisher, Path- 
finder. 





apolis, Ind., under Act of March 3, 


CAPITAL—Labor—4 

The money the other fellow has 
is capital. Getting it away from 
him is labor—Powerfar, hm’, Elli- 
ott Company. 


CHARACTER—5 

Every mfr’g city is interested in 
mfr’g everything except human 
character. They blanch cotton, 
strengthen steel, refine sugar, and 
shape pottery; but the improve- 
ment and strengthening of the 
human spirit never enter into their 
estimate of advantages.—JOHN Rus- 
KIN,* English author, critic. 


COMMUNISM—6 
Communism: The cause that sup- 


presses.—MARCELENE Cox, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. ' 
CRITICISM—7 

During the Civil War one day 
Jefferson Davis wanted a reliable 


officer for an important command. 
He asked Gen Rob’t E Lee* what 
he thought of a certain man 
named Whiting for the post. Lee 
commended him highly. One of 
the latter’s officers was much sur- 
prised and asked Gen Lee if he 
knew what derogatory things Whit- 


ing had been saying about him. 
Lee ans’d, “I understand that 
the Pres wanted to know my 


opinion of Whiting, not Whiting’s 
opinion of me.”—Sunshine Mag. 


DEATH—8 

During the course of religious 
instructions in the 4th grade of a 
mission school, the Sister Superior 
asked the question, “What is 
death?” A little youngster raised 
his hand and gave his answer: 
“Death is when what’s in you, 
which makes you go, goes out of 


you and your bones lie flat.”- 
Information. 
EDUCATION—9 

Bigotry and intolerance are al- 


ways the inevitable marks of ig- 
norance, while the 1st fruits of ed- 
ucation are sympathy and under- 
standing. It may make you indif- 
ferent to what you believe, but 


Lucy Hittite, Editor 


it will never make you indifferent 
to how you live.”—Jos R S1zoo, 
N Y clergyman. 


FAITH—10 

Have you noticed that man, re- 
fusing to accept certain religious 
concepts on the ground that he 
doesn’t understand them complete- 
ly, seldom has the remotest idea 
what makes his windshield wiper 
work? Have you observed that the 
fellow who argues “But I can’t 
accept anything so baffling to my 
intelligence,” has the fullest faith 
in his radio, his telephone, etc, 
without anything beyond a sketchy 
idea how they do what they do?— 
H I PuHILuiPes, Guideposts. 


FASHION—11 

Seldom has so little been worn 
by so many, for so much.—FLor- 
ENCE A Paul, York Wkly. (York 
Village, Me) 


FRIENDSHIP—12 

This 9-yr-old holds the answer 
to a lot of problems. When he 
and his parents moved to a subur- 
ban ap’t, he got on his bicycle and 
began scouting the neighborhood. 
In a short time he met up with a 
10-yr-old boy who fired at him 
with a BB gun. This sort of wor- 
ried the parents, since little boys’ 
eyes are virtually irreplaceable. 

Next day his father asked, “Did 
you run into the boy with the 
BB gun again today?” 

“Oh, I settled things with him,” 
his son repl’d placidly. 

“What’d you do to him—get your- 
self a baseball bat?” 

“No, made friends.”—HucH Park, 
Atlanta Jnl. 


GENIUS—13 

Genius is not spontaneous fire 
it’s the spark trail from the grind- 
stone—B H Whyte, New States- 
man & Nation. 


GERMANY—14 

Despite their many complaints, 
the Germans aren’t faring too 
badly these days. Results of a 
nation-wide survey (not including 
the Soviet zone) have been made 


W. K. GREEN, Business Manager 
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public by the Emnid public opinion 
inst of Bielefeld. Of several thou- 
sand questioned, 56% found their 
present existence “satisfactory,” 
while 9% actually declared they 
were “happy.” On the other side, 
25% described their present con- 
dition as “unsatisfactory,” while 
9% found life “depressing” and 1% 
“unbearable.”—N A N A. 


They say .. 

Canadian Fed of Home & 
School suggests need to differ- 
entiate between the Dagwood 
and Daisy Mae type of comic 
and the sordid crime and bru- 
tality type. Suggested new name 
for latter: “crimics.” In- 
cluding non-smokers, American 
adults will smoke 3,400 cigarettes 
this yr, or about 170 packs each. 
Survey Bulletin reports con- 
sumption total of 358 billion cig- 
arettes, compared with average 
of 157 billion per yr for the ’35- 


39 period New in mer- 
chandising is “Internat’!l Gift- 
of-the-Mo Club” which sends 


mbrs monthly gifts from differ- 
ent for’gn countries . . . Should 
you have reason to wonder, your 
bones have twice the strength 
of hickory wood—and % that of 
cast iron. So say test results 
by Nat’l Bureau of Standards 
for the Medical Research Inst... 


io 


GOV’T—15 

The 7 ills of gov’t are, says the 
Nat’l Municipal League in N Y C: 

Popular apathy and ignorance; 
undemocratic methods in elections; 
spoils and corruption; wasteful and 
antiquated systems; overlapping 
services; hand-to-mouth planning 
and financing; unnecessary cen- 
tralization and bureaucracy. 

The remedy? The League gives it 
in 4 words: “Active and informed 
citizens.”—Capper’s Wkly. 


HAPPINESS—16 

Happiness is only a by-product 
of successful living—Dr AUSTEN 
Fox Riccs, Forbes. 


HEALTH—17 

We have our cars greased and 
our oil changed every thousand 
mi’s. We have them checked by 
competent mechanics. Why not pay 
the same careful att’n to our per- 
sonal lives?”—Jas S MITCHELL, exec 
sec’y, Nat’l Conf of Catholic Men, 
quoted in Jnl of Living. 
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HONESTY—18 

Honesty isn’t any policy at all; 
it’s a state of mind or it isn’t 
honesty.—EuGENE L’Hore, Herald- 
News. (Milford, Ill) 


HUMAN RELATIONS—19 
According to our estimates, 87% 
of the world’s troubles with respect 
to human relationship are causec 
by people trying to run one an- 
other’s lives.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


IDEAS—20 

Ideas are like rivets. They should 
be driven home and clinched avhile 
hot.—Carbuilder. 


INCOME—21 

Ten million families—roughly, 1/5 
of the nation’s population—have 
cash incomes of less than $2,000 
a yr. Twenty yrs ago that would 
not have been so bad; today it 
means bare subsistence.—Christian 
Century. 


INDUSTRY—22 

U S Steel is the country’s larg- 
est corp’n with over $2 billion as- 
sets. Gen’l Motors is a very close 
2nd with DuPont a trailing 3rd 
and Gen’l Electric 4th at less than 
$1 billion—Townsend Nat'l Wkly. 


LAZINESS—23 

“I was figuring on starting some 
kind of business,” yawned a local 
figure, “but most every business 
is already engaged in more than’s 
necessary; and then I ain’t got no 
business ability. What I want is 
something that don’t call for no 
kind of ability whatsoever and no 
kind of exertion to speak of, and 
ain’t out of town, and pays good, 
and has a future.”—Keystone In- 
vestor. 


LEADERSHIP—24 

Faith in the ability of a leader 
is of slight service unless it be 
united with faith in his justice — 
Gen GEO W GOETHALS,* American 
engineer who built Panama Canal. 


LIFE—25 
Life is like that. You usually 
hear about the man who hit: the 


jackpot, but the fellows who built 
up the pot are unknown.—CarEy 
WILLIAMS, Publishers Syndicate. 


LOQUACITY—26 

To a man who asked if he were 
talking too much, Franklin P 
Adams repl’d: “Well, I’d put it 
this way—you never seem. to have 
an unexpressed thought.” 





MAN—27 

Every man is an influence for 
good or for evil, whether he in- 
tends or designs it or not. A blank 
he can not be—wWesleyan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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Eighty-five yrs ago (Jan 15, 1865) 


there died in Boston a distin- 
guished American whose greatest 
oratorical triumph was forgotten, 
literally in'a matter of minutes. 
This unfortunate speaker was 
quite a remarkable individual. He 
had graduated from Harvard at 
17; at 19 he occupied the pulpit 
of the important Brattle St church 
in Boston, where “the melody of 
his voice and the splendor of his 
images” enthralled all listeners. 
At 26, this man, already national- 
ly famous, was editing the influen- 
tial North American Review. In due 
course he served as a Representa- 
tive in Congress; was elected Gov 


of Mass; became U S Minister to 
Britain, and Pres of Harvard, 
where he established the -great 


Lawrence scientific school. He was 
Sec’y of State under Pres FILLMorE, 
and in 1853 retired from the U S 
Senate because of ill health. 

For several yrs thereafter, he lec- 
tured thruout America, earning 
$70,000 to purchase the old Wash- 
ington home at Mt Vernon, for a 
nat’l memorial. With the death of 
DAN’L WEBSTER,* he became the 
best-known orator in our land. 

As usual, he prepared carefully 
for what was to be the crowning 
oration of his life. So remarkable 
was his memory that, tho he spoke 
for more than an hr, he never 
once faltered or referred to a note. 
At the conclusion, thousands gath- 
ered especially to hear this great 
man, cheered and applauded wildly. 

Many in the audience were pre- 
paring to leave—the show was over 
—as a 2nd speaker arose to say 
“a few appropriate words.” 

The orator of the day was Epw 
EVERETT.* The 2nd speaker, ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN. The occasion: dedi- 
cation of the Gettysburg battlefield. 
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The Thing Hid 
Inside A Man 


Rupyarp Kip.inc,* British poet 
and teller of tales, came to Ameri- 
ca in 1889, hoping to add to the 
success he had found in India, 
where he was born and where, af- 
ter schooling in England, he had 
written such favorites as Plain 
Tales from the Hills and Barrack 
Room Ballads. He lived for a time 
in Vt, where he wrote Captains 
Courageous and the two Jungle 
Books. He won the Nobel Prize for 
literature in ’07. But America, with 
hostile critics and persistent auto- 
graph seekers, drove him back to 
England where, mourning the loss 
of his only son in the 1st World 
War, he went into seclusion and 
died in London Jan 18, ’36. 

Once upon a time, or rather at 
the birth of Time, when the gods 
were so new that they had no 
names, and Man was still damp 
from the clay of the pit whence he 
had been digged, Man claimed that 
he, too, was in some sort a god. 

The gods weighed his evidence. 
and decided Man’s claim was good. 

Having conceded Man’s claim, they 
came and stole away this god- 
head, with intent to hide it where 
Man should never find it again. 
But this was not so easy. If they 
hid it anywhere on Earth, the gods 
foresaw that Man would leave no 
stone unturned till he had recov- 
ered it. If they concealed it among 
themselves they feared Man might 
batter his way up even to the skies. 

One said, “Give it to me!” He 
closed his hand upon the tiny, un- 
stable light of Man’s stolen god- 
head, and when that great hand 
opened again the light was gone. 
“All is well,” said the god. “I have 
hidden it where Man will never 
dream of looking for it. I have 
hidden it inside Man himself.” 


MANNERS—28 

The 9-yr-old son of a friend 
has just won his Ist literary prize, 
for a composition on “Manners” 
that he submitted in a school es- 
say contest. We agree wholeheart- 
edly with the judges that his en- 
try has special merit, and we re- 
print it in full: 

“I have good manners. I say 
good night and good morning and 
hello and goodbye, and when I 
see dead things lying around the 
house I bury them.”—New Yorker. 


MEDICINE—29 

Medicine is the only profession 
that labors incessantly to destroy 
the reason for its own existence.— 
Jas Bryce, Irish historian, Science 
Digest. 


MEMOR Y—30 

When Dan’l Webster* was a boy 
he would stop before a shop win- 
dow, take a good look, then walk 
away and try to enumerate the 
various articles he had seen dis- 
played. At first, he could remem- 
ber only a few things. But be- 
fore long he could remember a doz 
or more. Finally, with a _ single 
careful, swift glance at a shop 
window, he could enumerate every 
article in it. Training his memory 
in this manner, Dan’l Webster be- 
came the greatest orator in his 
day—Suds & Duds, hm, Home 
Laundry & Cleaners. 


OPPORTUNITY—31 

In the course of his long experi- 
ence as an employer, the late Hen- 
ry Ford opened jobs to many men 
with prison records. Because of 
his willingness to give men of 
good intentions another chance, he 
was appealed to by thousands who 
wanted an opportunity to come 
back. To all who assured him of 
their deep desire to make good, he 
had 1 reply: “Then start from 
where you are.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


PARENTHOOD—32 

There is no better education, for 
parents, than to have to be a 
good example for their children.— 
MICHAEL SoOEDER, Die Frau, Baden- 
Baden, Germany. (QuoTE trans- 
lation) 


PEACE—33 

In days when every country talks 
about the necessity of large armed 
forces to defend itself against pos- 
sible attackers, and there are end- 
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less squabbles about bitter intern- 
al economic and social matters, 
this is what the people of Christ- 
mas Island have done in their wis- 
dom. When the Japanese departed 
they left some arms behind which 
might have led to racial trouble, 


but the Christmas Islanders soon - 


settled the difficulty. The Chinese 
have 5 rifles, but have given the 
bolts to the Malays, who have 3 
revolvers, the magazines of which 
they’ve given to the Chinese!—Irv- 
ING HOFFMAN, Hollywood Reporter. 


| “Having lived fully .. .” 

| HerRvEY ALLEN, author of An- 
| thony Adverse and more recent- 
| ly the Rivers of America series 
| of books, died Dec 28, ’49 at his 
| Pa home. The noted author 
| tad just passed his 60th birth- 
| day on Dec 8, which brings to 
| mind a line from Anthony Ad- 
verse: “The only time you live 
| fully is from 30 to 60.” 34 


PERSISTENCE—35 

Only in seasickness can you get 
anywhere by giving up.—T Harry 
TxHompson, Sales Mgt. 


POLITICS—36 

History of our politics show: 
that most of the time the majority 
vote against something or some- 
body rather than for it—FrankK R 
Kent, McNaught Syndicate. 


POPULATION—World—37 

If the entire population of the 
earth were gathered into 1 area, 
standing shoulder to shoulder and 
breast to back, they would occupy 
an area less than 11 mi’s sq— 
Expositor. 


PRAYER—38 

As an alienist, and one whose 
whole life has been concerned with 
sufferings of the mind, I would 
state that of all the hygienic meas- 
ures to counteract disturbed sleep, 
depression of the spirits, and all 
the miserable sequels of a disturbed 
mind, I would undoubtedly give 
the 1st place to the simple habit of 
prayer.——Dr T BULKLEy, addressing 
British Medical Ass’n. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—39 

When a group of schoolteachers 
were conducted thru Indianapolis 
plants of Allison Div, Gen’l Motors 
Corp’n, they were greeted with 
baskets of well-polished apples.— 
Modern Industry. 
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REALITY—40 

Reality is when you leave dirty 
dishes in the sink and they’re 
there when you come home.—Wood 
Wind. 


RELIGION—41 

Father Edmund A Walsh, lead- 
ing Catholic authority in this 
country on internat’l law, was 
called upon by the late Sen John 
H Overton to testify before a 
congressional hearing in Washing- 
ton dealing with maritime insur- 
ance. Someone objected to Father 
Walsh’s testimony, and asked how 
he could be classed as an expert 
on insurance. Father Walsh ans’d, 
“I sell the best insurance that man 
has known for 1900 yrs.”—Ros’t H 
Pierson, Catholic Digest. 


SECURITY—42 

Pensions may be pie in the sky 
but they?ve got to be baked on 
earth.—Changing Times. 


SERVICE—43 

A helping hand has converted 
more people than eloquence of 
speech.—Reformatory Pillar. 


SOCIALISM—44 

Rear Adm Leslie E Gehres (re- 
tired) believes that the threat of 
a Labor-Socialist gov’t is a greater 
menace to the U S than are the 
Russians with their atom bomb.— 
Nation. 


7 Stages of Man | 
j 1. Milk | 
| 2. Milk, vegetables | 
|] 1. Milk, ice cream sodas and | 
| candy | 
| 4. Steak, coke, French fries, I 
| ham and eggs | 
| 5. Pate de foie gras, frogs’ | 
| legs, Caviar Poulet Royal, | 
| hors’ d’oeuvres, Omelette | 
| Surprise, Crepes Suzettes, | 
; Scotch, wine, champagne | 
6. Milk and crackers | 
| 7. Milk.—Chaparral. 45 | 


SPEECH—Speaking—46 

A speech should be like the leap- 
ing of a fountain, not the pump- 
ing of a pump.—LIONEL CROCKER, 
head of Dep’t of Speech, Denison 
Univ, “Maxims for Public Speak- 
ers,” Banking, 12-49. 
STRATEG Y—47 

On 1 occasion, the late Lloyd 
George* was making a speech at 
a political rally. “Will you free 
Ireland*?” yelled a _ heckler. 
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“T will,” was the unperturbed re- 
ply, followed by a thunderous burst 
of applause from the proponents 
of Irish freedom. 

When the applause died down, 
Lloyd George added “Not,” which 
was again greeted by applause, this 
time from the opponents of Irish 
freedom. 

When the cheering died down, 
he concluded, “Tell you.”—Times. 
(Larne, N Ireland) 

SUCCESS—48 

Consider the postage stamp. I 
secures success thru its ability to 
stick to 1 thing until it gets there 
—Pied Sheet, hm, C T Dearing 
Printing Co. 


SYMPATHY—49 

Sympathy is: never wasted ex- 
cept when you give it to yourself. 
—JOHN W Raper, What This World 
Needs. (World) 


TELEVISION—Radio—50 

A television broadcasting station, 
opening up, costs around $500,000 
on an average. That is more than 
5 times the cost of setting up a 
radio station—U S News & World 
Report. 


THRIFT—51 

Benj Franklin* was a most 
thrifty man, as you can easily tell 
from his writings. Not so, says a 
scholar, after digging into old 
records. Franklin spent all that he 
earned and was usually overdrawn 
at his bank—York Trade Composi- 
tor, hm, York Composition Co. 


TIME—52 

According to the Japanese Cal- 
endar, the yr 1950—is 2610. In the 
Hebrew Calendar, it’s number 5710 
the Mohammedans call it 1369 and 
the Byzantine Calendar calls it 
7458. But most of us will continue 
to write 1949 on our letters and 
checks for at least the lst 2 wks 
of Jan—Seng Fellowship News 
hm, Seng Co. 


UNIFICATION—53 

Unification is one of those $64 
words, like progress. Everyone is 
for it, but no one knows just what 
it should mean in fact—St Paul 
(Minn) Pioneer Press. 


VALUES—54 

The most poverty-stricken wretch 
on earth is one who has more than 
he needs or can use wisely, but 
feels that it isn’t enough.—Nug- 
gets, hm, Barnes-Ross Co. 





WISDOM—55 

Prince Talleyrand de Perigord 
once wrote, “There is only 1 per- 
son wiser than anybody and that 
is everybody.” Wisdom has its be- 
ginning in the realization that we 
can learn something from every- 
one. We start to acquire wisdom 
when we can look at the world 
thru the other fellow’s eyes—Car.L 
HOouMEs, Elizabeth (N J) Daily Jnl. 


Qué 
CALENDAR 


January 14-21—Jaycee Wk 
15-21—Church and 
Life Wk 
15-21—Printing Wk 
17-23—*Nat’l Thrift Wk 
January 15 
1865—*d Edw Everett, American states- 
man, orator 
1922—*Irish Free State founded 
January 16 
1599—d Edmund Spenser, English poet 
1794—*d Edw Gibbon, English historian 
1917—d Adm Geo Dewey, American 
naval officer 
1920—d Reginald de Koven, American 
composer 
January 17 
1706—*b Benj Franklin, American in- 
ventor, statesman, author 
1860—-b Anton Chekhov, Russian author 
1863—*b David Lloyd George, British 
statesman 
1891—d Geo Bancroft, American his- 
torian, statesman 
1893—-d Rutherford Hayes, 19th US pres 
January 18 
1782—*b Dan’l Webster, 
statesman, lawyer 
1862—d John Tyler, 10th U S pres 
1863—b Konstantin Stanislavski, Rus- 
sian actor, founder Moscow Art 
Theater 
1908—d Edmund Stedman, American 
poet, critic 
1936—*d Rudyard Kipling, British au- 
thor 
1882—b A A Milne, British author 
January 19 
1729—d Wm Congreve, English drama- 
tist 
1736—b Jas Watt, Scottish engineer 
1807—*b Rob’t E Lee, American Civil 
War gen’l 
1809—b Edgar Allen Poe, American 
poet, author, critic 
1813—b Sir Henry Bessemer, English 
inventor, engineer 
1839—b Paul Cezanne, French painter 
January 20 
1779—d David Garrick, English actor, 
producer 
1875—d Francois Millet, French painter 
1876—b Josef Hoffman, Polish-born 
American pianist, composer 
1891—b Mischa Elman, Russian-born 
American violinist 
1900—*d John Ruskin, English author, 


Economic 


American 


critic 

1900—d Richard Blackmore, English 
novelist 

January 21 

1743—b John Fitch, American inventor 

1824—b Thos “Stonewall” Jackson, 
American gen’l 

1924—-*d Nicolai Lenin, Russian founder 
Soviet Republics 

1928—*d Geo W Goethals, American 
engineer 

*Indicates relevant mat’l in current 
issue. See items thus marked. 
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At the German airfield of Guter- 
sloh, there is a tiny beamed room 


in which Goering used to drink 
with new pilots of the Luftwaffe 
and tell fantastic stories of his 
exploits in World War I. He would 
always add: “If I tell a lie may 
the roof fall on me.” 

So some of his browned-off 


listeners cut a beam, fitted it with 
a trip wire operated from behind, 


and duly bomped him the next 
time he used those words.—Daily 


Telegraph. (London) a 


Main difference between a 
preacher and an editor is that 
preachers do a better job of 
following their own advice.— 
Charles City (Ja) Press. 

An Alabama sawmill operator 
listed his mule, Lena, as a worker 
on official Gov’t employment rec- 
ords. When the social security of- 
fice investigated to see if Lena was 
eligible for a pension, the opera- 
tor repl’d: 

“No, Lena isn’t exactly a lady, 
she’s our mule. You always said I 


had to report every worker. Well 
Lena does more work than any one 
else around here.” Baltimore 
Sun, b 
eS ee 
| Resolutions 1950 | 
| Jan 1: Spoken | 
| Jan 2: Broken | 
I RUTH CHRISTIANSEN, Sat | 
Evening Post. c 

Stories about Adolf Hennecke, 


the champion producer among Ger- 


man Soviet Zone industrial work- 
ers, began long ago, and still turn 
up. The latest: 


A music lover was delayed in ar- 
riving at a symphony concert. He 
was 12 min’s late. To his dismay, 
he found the hall vacant. “Is any- 
thing wrong?” he asked the porter. 


“Oh, no,” the man repl’d. “It’s 
just that the concert’s over. Hen- 
necke conducted.” N Y Times 
Magazine. d 


A credit-reporting agency in an 
eastern city made the following re- 
port concerning a debtor: “We 
have a report that this party has 
no property, either real or person- 
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I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
RONALD COLMAN 
Motion Picture Actor 

Recently, I was to take Jack 
Benny and his wife, Mary Liv- 
ingston, to dinner. It was un- 
derstood I was to pay for the 
dinner. 

It was a crowded restaurant 
and everybody was looking at 
Jack. When the check came, I 
reached, and Jack said, “No, 
no, no! People are standing on 
their toes to see if I am going 
to out-fumble you. I’ve GOT 
to take it!” He did, too. To be 
cheap on the radio costs Jack 
a fortune in real life—EarL 
Witson, N Y Post Syndicate. 


al; no credit, either actual or po- 
tential; no prospects, either pres- 
ent or future; and no hope, either 
here or hereafter.”"—Midwest Res- 
taurant News, hm, Chicago Restau- 
rant Ass’n. . e 


A laugh is a smile that busts. 
—Hudson Newsletter. 


“ ” 


After the shipwreck a sailor was 
washed up on a lonely tropical 
island. 

Thinking himself the sole 
vivor, and full of dread that this 
might be the abode of cannibals, 
he went exploring. Presently he 
saw smoke ascending from a clump 
of shrubs. Just as he was prepar- 
ing to bolt, he heard a voice say: 
“Why the --- did you play that --- 
card?” 

“Thank Heaven,” he exclaimed 
joyfully, “they’re Christians!”— 
Times of Brazil. (Sao Paulo) f 


sur- 


Most dairy farmers are thorough- 
ly conscious of the need to keep 
their cows and barns in tip-top 
sanitary condition, but it was not 
always easy to get their co-opera- 
tion in yrs gone by. A veteran 
dairy expert told of an experience 
he once had. 

A couple of us were making a 
farm survey and stepped into a 
man’s barn at milking time. The 


barn hadn’t been cleaned for a 
mo. The man eyed us suspiciously. 
“You fellers ain’t state inspectors, 
are you?” ; 

We assured him we weren't. 

“Well, it’s a good thing, or I'd 
of throwed you out. One of them 
birds was in here just last wk. 
He said I ought to have concrete 
floors. That shows how little them 
tinhorn experts from college know. 
I sure put that feller in his place. 
I grabbed a scoop and all I had 
to do was dig down 6 in’s to show 
him he didn’t know what he was 
talkin’ about. I got concrete floors!” 
—KVP Philosopher. g 

Widows who cry easily are 
the first to marry again; there 
is nothing like wet weather for 
transplanting.—Irish Baker. 

Our colored helper came in one 
morning singing gaily. “My good- 
ness, Liza, are you really that 
happy?” asked my husband. 

“No, Mr Bill, I ain’t. But the 
doctor done told Miss Mary it’s 
her bad disposition that causes 
her stomach ulcers. And with this 
misery in mah back and this bad 
knee and a smashed finger, I 
just ain’t in no position to have 
ulcers, too.”"—Mrs V J DUKE, Pro- 
gressive Farmer. h 

If there were less jaywalking 
we wouldn’t be scraping up 
acquaintances.—Wall St Jnl. 


“ » 

Congresswoman Helen Gahagan 
Douglas had a good laugh at her 
own expense during the Christmas 
holidays of *44, when she was driv- 
ing from Calif to Washington 
with 2 friends. Just elected to 
her lst congressional term, she was 
looking forward rather eagerly to 
the swearing-in c¢eremonies. For 
traveling comfort, she was attired 
in her old clothes with her hair 
piled on top of her head helter- 
skelter. The car hit a big hole in 
the road, tossing the new lawmaker 
about and breaking off a front 
tooth. They phoned ahead to a 
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Knoxville, Tenn, dentist since she 
had no desire to be sworn in with 


a toothless 
the capital. 

With that settled, they set off 
for Knoxville, missing tooth, startl- 
ing hair-do and old clothes and 
all. They turned on the car radio. 
A news commentator was just an- 
nouncing that judges had selected 
the 10 best-dressed women of the 
yr — including Helen Douglas.— 
Epw A Harris, St Louis Post-Dis- 
Patch. i 


grin on arriving in 


In. final analysis a bank is 
merely a hockshop gone social. 
—Ros’rt C Ruark, United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. 

A radio station rec’d this letter 
from a listener. 

“Dear Sirs: I know you will be 
interested to know that after list- 
ening to your programs for over a 


yr I now have a_baby.”—Pipe 
Dreams, hm, Universal Concrete 
Pipe Co. j 


| Column right! 
Amusing, tho confusing, was 
, the news story of CaRL SaNnp- 
RURG’s appearance at the recent 
| Gridiron Dinner in Washington, 
as reported in the Des Moines 
Register. 
Even the 
didn’t 


Gridiron 

intimidate Poet 
Sandburg; he 
reddish 


Dinner 

Carl 
appeared in a 
brown suit, black bow 
tie & moccasins while 600 celebs 
writhed & choked in wing col- 
lars & tails—-HARLAN MILLER, 
columnist. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| “ 

| And in the same issue of the 
| same paper: 

| Invitations to the recent Grid- 
| iron dinner in Washington read: 
| “White tie.” 

| Back from attending the af- 
| fair, Des Moines men report 
| wonder among those _ present 
when they saw that the great 
| and unorthodox writer and per- 
| sonality, Carl Sandburg, 72, had 
| conformed to the rules. Sand- 
| burg arrived at the banquet 
| wearing a white tie—and a gray 
| business suit.—ELIZABETH CLARK- 
| SON Zwart, columnist. k 
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“No, certainly not,” said a wom- 
an to a man who had knocked at 
the. door and begged for food. “Go 
away at once or Ill call my hus- 
band.” 

“"E ain’t at 
tramp. 

“How did you know that?” asked 
the woman. 

‘“‘Cos a man what marries a 
woman like you is only at ’ome at 
meal-times."—L & N Employee's 
Magazine, hm, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Ry. 1 


“ ” 


’ome,” said the 


The parachutist was dangling for- 
lornly from a big oak tree. “I was 
trying to make a record,” he shout- 
ed to the farmer below. 

“Reckon yuh did it, 
observed the farmer. 
the fust man in these parts to 
climb down a tree withouten he 
clumb up it fust.’"—Montreal (Can- 
ada) Star. m 


stranger,” 
“You'll be 


“ ” 


The new owner of a late ’49 
Ford drove it into the shop from 
which it had recently been pur- 
chased. 

“The left front door rattles,” he 
said. “In fact it mighty near 
chatters.” 

The service mgr said: “Gracious 
sakes, please step out and let us 
at it.” 

They found, neatly built into the 
door, a complete set of new sharp 
false teeth.—Richmond News, hm, 
Ford Motor Co. n 


” 


Kiss: A course of procedure, 
cunningly devised, for the mu- 
tual stoppage of speech at a 
moment when words are su- 
perfluous. — OLIVER HERFORD, 
Irish Digest. (Eire) 


” 


A golfing clergyman had been 
kadly beaten on the links by a 
parishioner 30 yrs his senior and 
had ret’d to the clubhouse rather 
disgruntled. 

“Cheer up,” said his opponent. 
“Remember you win at the finish— 
you'll probably be burying me 
some day.” 

“Even then,” said the preacher, 
“it will be your hole!”"—W C Brirp- 
SONG, American Legion Mag. o 





or THE NEW 


ADVERTISING: Called “Skytyp- 


ing,” formation of planes for mass 
sky writing is controlled by radio 
from mother ship. Impulses sig- 
naled from lead plane form copy 
pattern after other planes are 
lined up, ready to print. Five 
planes can handle short copy; 7 
for average length copy. (Adv’s 
Digest) 

CONSTRUCTION: British firm 
is reported to have developed an 
unusual design in aluminum bldgs, 
featuring roof suspension by steel 
cables, rather than by conventional 
truss mbrs. Available in sizes from 
2,646 to 34,200 sq ft of floor space, 
the new bldgs are said to be easily 
erected and are portable. (Elks 
Magazine) 

FURNITURE: A _ comfort-loving 
Conn inventor has patented an 
electrically heated ottoman. Heat- 
ing unit and circulator are hidden 
below footrest bars. Hot dogs— 
modern style! (Invention News) 


” 


HOUSEHOLD AIDS: Electrical 
plug banishes odors, medicates air 
for sinus, asthma, cold sufferers. It 
holds a deodorant or medicated 
pill. Built-in heat element acti- 
vates cake ingredient and circu- 
lates activated air into room. (PET- 
ER DRYDEN, Parade) 


‘ ” 


LIGHTING: “Candlelite” a new 
color in fluorescent lighting, has 
been developed by N J firm. Blue 
values common to fluorescent lights 
have been depressed and red values 
enhanced making the new light 
complimentary to complexion. (Fi- 
nancial Post, Canada) 


‘ ” 


WEARING APPAREL: Set of 
plastic leggings can be slipped over 
pair of pants when it rains. Leg- 
gings attach to edges of trouser 
pockets. (Newsweek) 
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Ten Top Men of Century 

American newspaper and radio 
editors voted in a U P poll to 
choose the 10 personalities whose 
careers affected the most persons 
and to the greatest extent. One of 
the conditions of the poll was that 
the impact made by these persons 
could be for either good or evil. 
They are: 

Franklin D Roosevelt. Because he 
came to political power at the 
depths of a world depression and 

lifted the hopes of the U S 
and the world. 

Adolf Hitler. Because he helped 
evolve and sponsor a vicious theory 
of race supremacy which resulted 
in the slaughter of millions of 
human beings. 

Thos A Edison. Because he was 
the genius of applied science—the 
technique of making theories use- 
ful. 

Winston Churchill. Because for 
yrs before Munich he sounded the 
alarm against Nazism and was a 
prophet without honor in his own 
country. 

Henry Ford. Because he devel- 
oped the assembly line and mass 
production techniques that helped 
make the American standard of 
living the highest in the world. 

Nicolai Lenin.* Because he is the 
best known revolutionary of this 
century. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright. Be- 
cause they persevered in their ex- 
periments with heavier than air 
machines in the face of almost 
universal ridicule. 

Albert Einstein. Because he put 
man on the road to a better un- 
derstanding of nature’s forces. 

Jos Stalin. Because his word is 
virtual law to almost % of the 
world. 

Louis Pasteur. Because the “mir- 
acle drugs” of today might not 
have been discovered for genera- 
tions if it had not been for work 
done in the Pasteur Lab. 

Ten Greatest 

Ros’t M HUTCHINS, chancellor of 
Univ of Chicago, has chosen “the 
10 greatest of our time” for the 
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mid-century review edition of Mac- 
Lean’s (Canada) Mag. His choice, 
confined to the first 50 yrs of the 
20th century, is based on his cri- 
terion “true greatness must rest on 
the depth of a man’s influence, the 
effect of that influence in chang- 
ing our thoughts and lives.” 

Mohandas Gandhi. The man who 
mcst resembles Christ in the last 
2,000 yrs. 

Albert Einstein. In an age of 
poor thinkers ... the greatest. 

Sigmund Freud. His introduction 
of psychoanalysis with Einstein’s 
celestial achievements, have most 
changed our lives in this century. 

Albert Schweitzer. He speaks the 
truth and lives the truth. 

Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt. A sym- 
bol of hope and encouragement to 
women all over the world. 

Winston Churchill. His greatness 
lies in his amazing personality, his 
courage, his inspiring oratory. 

Nicolai Lenin.* He turned the 
theories of Marx into fact in a 
nation of 200,000,000 violently split 
and backward people. 

Franklin D Roosevelt. Under his 
guidance the U S rose to be the 
world’s greatest power. 

Sun Yat-sen. Changed the poli- 
tical shape of the world for all 
time. 

Henry Ford. His idea of mass 
production changed the lives of 
the people of this century. 





OLUMNIST’S. 
COLUMN 


Half a Century in Review 
As the world steps thru the door- 
way into the 2nd half of the 20th 
century, it owes a respectful glance 


backward at the leaves 
behind... 

In the last 5 decades it has seen 
faster and bigger changes than in 
any similar span. In a brief space, 
as the ages reckon time, it has 
come from the horse and buggy 
to the atom 

(In 1900) Papa worked 60 hrs 
a wk . The average wkly in- 
come was $4.25. But taxes were 
only $1250 a yr. And a suit of 
clothes cost $10. 

In the home mother knew noth- 


50 yrs it 
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ing about automatic kitchen ranges, 
electric toasters or mechanical dish- 
washers. A big coal-and-wood stove, 
a draining sink and a pr of sturdy 
arms sufficed ... 

The only movies were silent 1- 
reelers that jerked like captured 
rabbits and made even an emotion 
like mother love a palsy case... 

Radio was a dream. Guglielmo 
Marconi had sent wireless signals 
across the Atlantic. Most people 
wondered why ... 

There were some historic dis- 
asters ... An earthquake and re- 
sultant fires destroyed most of 
San Francisco on Apr 18, 06... 
The Titanic, the largest ship 
afloat, struck an iceberg in ‘12 
while on a maiden trip from Eng- 
land to the U S, costing 1,517 
lives ... 

Sometime in the Ist decade of 
the 20th century . . the country 
seemed suddenly to jump from 
its boots with an urge for progress 

. . The automobile found accept- 
ance and taxis appeared. The 
Wrights succeeded in flying their 
contraption and air enthusiasts 
were born overnight. — ALFRED 
ProwltTt, Chicago Daily News. 
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